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DON’T YOU THINK, BETTY, THAT ENOCH WOULD MAkl YOU A GOOD HUSBAND? 


FATRLY-CUM-FORELANDS ; 
‘OR, OUR PARISH AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—ENOCH CONSULTS THE VICAR ON AN 

IMPORTANT SUBJECT—MR, VERITY LEAVES PAIRLY-CUM- 

YORELANDS—THE END. 
His thoughts being much occupied, Mr. Verity did 
uot notice Enoch Fleet following him. Just as he 
was entering his garden wicket Enoch stepped for- 
ward and said, “ You’re a-going in, sir?” 
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os." 

“T’ve been a following of you, sir, from the top 
field.” 

“ Why didn’t you speak, Enoch ?” 

“T seed you was busy discoursing with your 
thoughts, sir.” 

Enoch said this with a somewhat poetical air, 
in which, when his feelings were much interested, 
he occasionally indulged. 


yf Pricz Onk Penry. 
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* Well, I’ve finished with them now,” said Mr. 
Verity, langhing; “do you want to speak to me?” 

Enoch signified he did. Mr. Verity opened the 
wicket, and they went to the study. The good 
man pointed to a seat, and sat down, weary and 
dispirited himself. Enoch sat on the edge of the 
chair, and coughed, and looked up at the ceiling, 
and tried his voice once or twice, and finished by 
staring Mr. Verity full in the face. 

* Well, Enoch,” said Mr. Verity, who saw it was 
no common affair that had brought his clerk to the 
vicarage, “ what is it ?” 

“Well, sir, it’s the favour of your advice ’m 
going to ask,” said Enoch. 

“T shall be most happy to give the best I can.” 

* Well, sir, I was wonderful struck with the ser- 
mon you made about Jezebel once. May be you 
don’t remember it ?” 

Mr Verity did. 

“And what you said—it wasn’t good for man to 
be alone ?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Verity, wondering much what 
this would come to. 

“ And I thought, sir, as a man by hisself was a 
cumberer of the ground.” 

Not always.” 

“No, sir; but God made them male and female, 
as you said, and so it’s not right to keep single 
when one sees that.” 

* Sees what?” 

“ Why, that what you said in that sermon, sir,” 
said Enoch, more confused than usual. 

Mr. Verity replied, “As far as I remember that 


sermon, it was to warn people against making un- 


godly marriages, which are too common. I’m not 
aware I recottmended wedlock. Certainly Jezebel 
was no great encouragement. I placed a terrible 
example before you.” 

“ Oh yes, you did, sir, and I can tell you as more 
than one took that to heart; I’m sure I shan’t forget 
it.” 

“So if seems, Enoch; but I don’t see that you 
have any cause to remember it, except by way of 
warning; and the warning was meant for the young 
and thoughtless.” 

Enoch looked sheepish, ai last, taking courage, he 
said, “I might as well out wi it; I’m thinking of 
marrying, sir.” 

“ Never!” said Mr. Verity involuntarily, for he 
would as soon have expected such an announcement 
from the church tower. 

Enoch looked a little hurt, and fumbled his hat 
about, that was stuck between his knees. “I take 
it as I’m not the unloikliest in the world,” he said. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Verity smiling, “ but I didn’t 
expect it, that’s all; and when is it to be, Enoch? I 
trust you have made a good choice—one the very 
reverse of Jezebel.” 

“The worst of a woman is,”.said Enoch, in a con- 
fiding tone, “one never knows exactly what she is, 
till one lives with her.” Mr. Verity laughed and 
assented. 

But Enoch looked very grave: it was no laughing 
matter to him. “ You see, what’s done can’t be un- 
done,” he said anxiously. 

“True, Enoch; but if you have chosen by right 
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rules, you must run some risk: your wife will run 
the same in venturing on you.” 

“To be sure,” said Enoch, who seemed comforted 
by this sharing of risk. 

“Ts she old or young?” 

“ Suitable,” said Enoch. 

“Ts shea God-fearing woman ?” 

“That's it,” said Enoch. “ She’s no talker; but 
I doubts if she hasn’t more of, o 

“T understand you,” said Mr. Verity; “but what 
is her life P” 

“ Oh, she can’t help to live a good life; that’s no 
fault of hers.” 

“Ts her temper good ?” 

“T should think with a reasonable man like me, 
that wouldn’t vex her, it would be,’ said Enoch, 
with something like uncertainty. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Verity, “I’ve gone through the 
parish, Enoch, and I see it must be some one out 
if it.” 

Enoch shook his head. 

“No: then whois it? for I can give you no advice 
till I know.” 

Enoch turned his eyes on the fire, and said 
“ Betty.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Verity, “I was going to say, ‘I 
hope not,’ but I will not; for it would be selfish; 
how grieved I should be to lose Betty.” 

“You wouldn’t lose her: she’d be very close,” 
said Enoch. 

“ And how long has this been going on?” said 
Mr. Verity. 

“ What ?”” said Enoch. 

“ This courtship,” said Mr. Verity. 

“Oh, it haven’t began,” said Enoch. 

“Not begun! I thought you said you were going 
to marry.” 

“ Thinking of tt,” said Enoch. 

“But what does Betty say? of course you musi 
have talked to her about it.” 

“Not afore speaking to you,” said Enoch. 

“ And have you never told her your wish?” said 
Mr. Verity. 

“ Well, sir, I’m not quite clear about it myself; I 
thought I'd ask if you jadged her a good marriage- 
able woman.” 

Mr. Verity laughed. “Quite marriageable, in 
many important respects.” 

“Such a woman as you wouldn’t have minded 
marrying, if you’d been as me?” 

Mr. Verity was much diverted. If Enoch had 
seemed to him as unlikely for a bridegroom as the 
church tower, Betty was to him as unlikely for 
a bride as her red brick kitchen; and the possibi- 
lity of seeing her in such a character was almosi 
too much for his gravity. Checking himself, however, 
he said, “Then you want me to advise you as to 
Betty’s fitness for you?” 

Enoch nodded. 

Mr. Verity spoke in the highest terms of Betty's 
good qualities, Enoch’s face growing brighter with 
every fresh praise. At last he said, “Well, Enoch, 
having told you this, I must warn you that I know 
not how deep-seated Betty’s piety is. I sometimes 
fear she is guided more by love to me than my 
Master, which distresses me much.” 
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«J don’t think,” said Enoch, “she’d love you, sir, 
if you was different from your Master. Sometimes 
I don’t know clearly if I don’t get a mistake that 
way myself.” 

“Well, I have dealt truly by her and you, and 
now it is for you to speak to her and find out for 
yourself; but remember that the religion that 
arises from a human source is not to be depended 
on. I mean, Enoch, that unless Betty’s heart is 
truly given to God, her good will to me, and her 
doing many good things to please me, will not be 
a security to you for her being a good wife.” 

Enoch fumbled his hat. 

“But speak to her, and satisfy yourself.” 

“T was a thinking,” said Enoch “if you’d speak 
to her ?” 

“J!” said Mr. Verity; “what! make love second- 
hand? Oh, no; no woman could like that.” 

“T don’t know about love,” said Enoch, looking 
up at Mr. Verity. 

“ Well, to be sure that alters it,” said Mr. Verity ; 
“well, if you like I will speak to her this even- 
ing. 

‘ Thank you, sir; perhaps you'd just let me know 
afore you mentions as I’ve spoke to you.” 

“Oh, I see—you wouldn’t like to be rejected ; 
well, I will find out, and let you know;” and Enoch 
left him, well content. As he passed through the 
kitchen, he gave a steady look at Betty, who, having 
seen Mr. Verity’s dejected air as he entered the 
house, inquired, “Anything the matter with 
master P” 

“No,” said Enoch; upon which she sent the 
nurse to light him out, while she went back to 
some sausage meat that she was preparing for 
breakfast. 

The current of Mr. Verity’s thoughts had been 
so completely changed by Enoch’s visit, that when 
he joined Mrs. Verity all trace of sadness had gone; 
he was concerned at the prospect of his severe do- 
mestic loss, and amused at the scene which awaited 
him with Betty. 

When he went to his study after tea, he beckoned 
Betty to follow him. Expecting orders for some- 
body’s supper, she obeyed the summons, taking an 
inventory as she went, from memory, of all that 
her pantry possessed, and fixing, with the promp- 
titude of a good commissary, on the articles to go. 

“Betty,” said her master, “did Rogers have the 
things I ordered ?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“And that poor widow who used to live with 
Enoch’s father to take care of him—have you seen 
after her ?” 

Betty looked surprised. 

“Surely, Enoch could take care of her. Enoch 
is very well-to-do; I don’t see any charity in 
helping him and his, sir.” 

“Well, well, there are others who want it more; 
but he was a good son, Betty.” 

“Was he, sir?” said Betty, with somewhat of in- 
difference. 

“Yes; and they saya good son makes a good hus- 
or said Mr. Verity, looking steadily on Betty’s 
ace. 


“Do they, sir?” said Betty. 





“Don’t you think, Betty, that Enoch would make 
a good husband P” 

Betty opened her eyes a little more than usual, 
and replied, “I should think he might.” 

Mr. Verity hardly knew how to go on. 

“He has many good qualities.” 

“ Indeed, sir !” 

“Yes; and I believe, Betty, he has true religion 
in his heart.” 

“So he’d ought, sir, and been your clerk all this 
time,” said Betty. 

“T think you like him, Betty.” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Betty; “only when he 
thinks too much of the people, and”——(she was 
going to say too little of you.) 

“ Ah, that is quite natural. Betty, I think Enoch 
likes you.” 

“He'd ought,” said Betty; “it’s many a com- 
fortable sit as he gets by the kitchen fire, and hin- 
ders me a many times when I’d ought to be up 
stairs; but I always respect him, being the clerk, 
and I must say, a very good company keeper too.” 

“How should you like him for a husband, 
Betty ?” said Mr. Verity, adding, as he saw her look 
of amazement, “if he were to propose to marry 
you P” : 

“ He propose to marry me, sir! please, what do 
you mean ?” said Betty, in much concern. 

“T mean, if Enoch were to ask you to have him, 
would you ?” 

“No, sir, not if he had the Bank of England at 
his back, so long as I could live with you and 
missus.” 

“Well, Betty, that is very kind; but you must 
think of yourself, and if he should offer, don’t refuse 
without consideration.” Mr. Verity here laid down 
certain rules for choice, and then pointed out all 
the grounds for believing Enoch to be a wise 
choice. 

Betty, who had listened with impatience—for she 
was afraid her sausages would not be right for 
breakfast—at last interrupted him. “Sir, have I 
done anything as makes you want me to go?” 

“ Betty, you know perfectly well you have not.” 

“Then, sir, I hope as Enoch Fleet has got too 
much good sense to ask me to leave you for to go 
and live with him.” 

There was no mistaking Betty—that thin de- 
termined mouth. Mr. Verity saw, at present, there 
was no hope for Enoch; so, allowing Betty's plea, 
that she had work in hand, he dismissed her, and 
the next morning told his clerk he thought he had 
better carry on the siege in person; but Enoch 
seemed satisfied; the thought that he and Betty 
would make a good couple had occurred to him; 
he had made the overture, and found Betty was 
not in a mind to reciprocate; perhaps on the whole 
she was right; at any rate, no more was ever said 
on the subject, though Enoch continued to come 
and go to the vicarage as usual. 

But alas! how changed the vicarage soon 
became ! 

Mr. Verity’s health, never too strong, failed in 
the severe winter, and he was compelled to ex- 
change his living for one in a more genial climate. 

Reader, the parting between him and his people 
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words could not describe. Mrs. Verity put 
down all her anxiety to go, to solicitude for him, 
bab <1 

I cannot follow him to his new home, nor detain 
you in the deserted parish of Fairly-cum-Forelands. 
Farewell. 





OIL-WELLS. 


A FEW years ago men thought and spoke only of 
gold. They awoke and slept again; but their 
dreams, waking or sleeping, were of the rich yellow 
ore of California or Australia, of the nuggets from 
these fields and all the good things these nuggets, 
if obtained, could procure. Now, in a quiet locality 
in Pennsylvania, into which the gold mania never 
penetrated, a mania as engrossing has taken pos- 
sessicn of men’s minds. Oil is everything. It is 
the subject of conversation in the market-place and 
by the hearth, and men rush to the spot where it 
is to be found, eager to try their fortunes in an oil 
speculation. The Scotchman is there with his 
shrewd sagacious head, calculating coolly and so- 
berly all the risks and probable profits of the con- 
cern before he embarks in it; and there, too, is a 
native of the Emerald Isle, in his red shirt and 
canvass trowsers, willing to be servant to any one 
who will hire him. Next we see the Jew, with 
piercing black eye and marked features, bearing 
unmistakeable proof of his Hebrew origin and 
characteristics— gold his god, and gold his curse; 
boasting himself in the riches of the Gentiles, and 
ready to start in the pursuit of gain, no matter how 
or where. Here, too, is the eager dollar-loving 
Yankee, ready to plunge into every undertaking— 
your go-ahead man, who runs in every race and 
often wins the prize. But time would fail to enu- 
merate the different nations represented in that 
mass of applicants for wealth, all bent on that one 
object, no matter at what cost it can be procured. 
Then there are wagons continually passing to and 
{ro; some returning laden with barrels full of the 
precious liquid, others taking empty vessels to the 
wells to be filled, with the continual puff of the 
steam-engine, pumping up the oil from the hidden 
depths, and the cheapening and bargaining of 
buyers and sellers, whose tongues are heard above 
the noise of the engine, all combining to give an air 
of liveliness and interest to the scene. 

In the western part of Pennsylvania, oil-springs 
have been long known, and the oleaginous fluid had 
been procured floating on the surface of the streams 
which flow through these regions; but it was never 
considered of much value until Mr. E. L. Drake 
conceived the idea of boring for it, in the autumn of 
1859. At Titusville, in Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, he sank a shaft through twenty-nine feet 
of earth and the same depth of rock, and procured 
a daily supply of twenty-five or thirty barrels as a 
reward of his labour. No sooner had the news of 
this wonderful discovery been made public, than 
men rushed to the spot to witness the sight; many 
came resolved to try their fortunes at a “bore” 
also, thinking that beneath the ground in that re- 
gion lay a lake of oil, where fortunes were to be 
secured more swiftly than in fields of gold. Some 
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rented land in the neighbourhood, at enormous 
prices; others obtained leases on condition that if 
the “bore” were successful the tenant should pay, 
as rent, one third, or one half of the profits. As 
might be supposed, leases of this kind were some- 
times a good speculation and sometimes a failure; 
for in this, as in other lotteries, the wheel of fortune 
did not turn up prizes alike to all its votaries—far 
more frequently blanks instead; still, many who 
abandoned their lot for want of money to carry out 
their operations, doubted not that oil could have 
been obtained had they only been able to bore 
deeper into the rock. It is supposed that, about 
thirty miles around Titusville, 5000 wells have been 
begun within the last two years, though probably 
not more than 200 have been at all successful. 

Wells have been found in Ohio, Virginia, and 
Canada, as well as in Pennsylvania, which promise 
large supplies. 

The well is formed by drilling into the rock, 
and the size of the hole made is generally be- 
tween three and five inches in diameter. The oil 
is found at different depths, ranging from seventy 
to four hundred feet. In most cases the oil re- 
quires to be pumped from the well, and a steam- 
engine is used for this purpose; but at times it 
flows spontaneously and in remarkably large quan- 
tities. When a hole is first opened, it has been 
known to yield fifty or a hundred barrels per day, 
decreasing after a time to twenty or thirty—the 
large discharge at first being caused, itis supposed, 
by the pressure of gas, which ceases to operate in 
the same measure, as the reservoir empties itself. 

The last well finished in Virginia is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Lewellen. At the depth of a hundred 
feet, a vein of oil was encountered, which came up 
with such force that the tools were pushed ont of the 
well, and the stream of oil sprang out and fell again 
in showers, deluging the country around with the 
liquid. In vain the workmen tried to cover the 
orifice with a plank: the violence of the stream 
forced it from their hands; at last, taking the 
sinker, they wrapped it in rugs and weighed it 
down till barrels could be procured, one of which 
was filled in a minute. 

Large quantities of salt water are raised with the 
oil; the water runs off by a hole in the bottom ofa 
large vat, the oil passes through a smaller one, and 
from thence flows into barrels. 

Several refineries have been erected in the oil 
regions, and the refiners are making a proportional 
profit with the well-owners. It costs about five 
cents a gallon to refine it; the loss in the process 1s 
fifteen per cent. In the process it parts with from 
twenty to forty per cent. of its original elements. 
New York and Boston are the principal markets 
for it at present. The merchants have agents at 
the wells, who purchase the oil as fast as it is ex- 
tracted, and considerable competition goes on 
amongst the purchasers. 

It is worth about ten dollars a barrel at the well. 
Rich oil, when in its crude state, is of a reddish 
brown colour and as thin as water: it is also very 
inflammable, but, by the process of refining, 16 1s 
freed from the explosive element. When burning, 


it gives a clear light scarcely inferior to gas; one 
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OIL WELLS. 


lamp, consuming a half-pint in ten hours or so, will 
yield a light as good as six ordinary candles; it has 
a slight odour of naphtha when burning, but the 
smell is not unpleasant. 

An American paper, referring to the wells, says, 
“ As to the origin of the oil, there are many theories 
and conjectures. Its geological position is beneath 
the bituminous coal-beds, and above the anthracite. 
The petroleum is probably derived from the natural 
separation of the bituminous from the carbonaceous 
portion of the coal, which, oozing upwards, from 
faults and fissures in the coal-seam, drains off be- 
tween the strata and follows the inclination of the 
latter until it reaches the surface in some denuded 
portion of the coal-bed. This gradual oozing over 
extensive surfaces, yields a large supply of liquid, 
and it is supposed that any one sinking a well deep 
enough to reach a thick stratum of petroleum will 
obtain an abundant and constant yield.” The oil 
has already become a profitable article in American 
commerce, and has been received with much favour 
in Europe. Nature has given to that wonderful 
land a treasure hid in its soil, which we can only 
obtain by much labour. We have our oil-works 
and chemical processes whereby we extract this 
valuable liquid from vegetable and animal matter, 
whilst in that western land men have but to pierce 
through the solid rock and it flows forth in copious 
streams, to make the wheels of machinery run 
smoothly along, and to light up the backwoods- 
man’s home in the distant clearings, gladdening 
his cot with the cheering ray which enables him to 
see the faces of his wife and children as they gather 
round him in the winter evenings. 





DOWN ON THE DEVONSHIRE COAST. 


Havine just returned from a pleasant trip by an 
excursion train to the south coast of Devonshire, 
we give a short report to our readers. Our goal 
was Plymouth, and on the return we were to visit 
all that is worth seeing between that and the mouth 
of the Exe, and specially Torquay, that deep em- 
bayed queen of southern watering-places. 

There is both a patriotic and poetical pleasure in 
visiting Plymouth. The tourist instinctively shuns 
large populations ; but Plymouth may well be an 
exception. The station is contiguous to Mill Bay, 
and to that unrivalled marine promenade, the Hoe. 
He will hardly see anything finer in the three king- 
doms. The quarter of the town which he passes in 
going up to it has an exceedingly bright and splendid 
aspect ; the houses are all white, some of stone, but 
generally of the best stucco imitation we ever saw. 
The Marine Parade of Brighton is fine, but after all 
it is only a broad and dusty highway, bordered by 
splendid mansions and overlooking the sea. But 
the Hoe of Plymouth is throughout a green and 
undulating surface, which neither carriage nor 
horseman is allowed to encroach upon, and which 
1s proudly elevated above the sea on one side, and 
above Plymouth and the surrounding country on 
the other. From these green and airy heights the 
land slopes downwards in every direction, to the sea 
abruptly, but on the other sides with more gentle 
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and gradual falls. It is thus high above the town 
and above the sea, and, though close to the former, 
the proximity ofa vast town is not at all felt. It faces 
right up Plymouth Sound, and every object in view 
is grand, interesting, or picturesque. To the right 
reposes Mount Edgecombe, with its noble woods of 
cedar and chesnut, of oak and beech, reaching down 
to the water; but interspersed among them are the 
loveliest open lawns and glades. Over the whole 
of this fairy domain, with its majestic heights and 
its deep ravines, its breezy uplands and its wooded 
recesses, the stranger may wander at will, and he 
who does so, will be ready to exclaim, with Keats, 
“ Happy is England! I should be content 

To see no other verdure than her own, 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 

Through her tall woods, with high romances blent."’ 

Brighter lands you may visit, but with the cloud- 
less brightness comes monotony and languor; you 
have parched and burnt-up lands of a sickly yellow, 
not the fresh and emerald green of our own moist 
island. Be thankful for what you have; for there is 
an overflow of blessings and beauties in our own 
dear country, if you will but look for them. We 
can never look uponascene like Mount Edgecombe 
without feeling what an earnest it is of those better 
things in the world unseen, which are declared to 
be such as eye hath not seen in this lower world, or 
the heart of man imagined. If this perishable world 
is so lovely, what must that world be which is to 
form the residence of the blessed for ever? or, as 
Bishop Heber has so clearly expressed it in the 
words of his hymn :— 

**O God! O Good beyond compare, 
If thus thy lesser works are fair ; 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must those mansions be 
Where thy Redeemed shall dwell with thee!” 

Our yearly summer excursion, amid the fresh and 
the fair of rural nature, ought not only te improve 
our bodily health, but to give vigour to our heavenly 
hopes and aspirations. 

But to return to the Hoe. Wherever the eye 
travels, there is interest. To the left rises the cita- 
del, and beyond it opens out the broad estuary of 
Catwater, looking, when the tide is up, like a fine 
inland lake. The shores of the Sound, opposite to 
Mount Edgecombe, are also bold and picturesque, 
though comparatively bare. 

When at Plymouth there are two water excursions 
which you ought to take: one out to sea, to land 
on the Breakwater, and to go round the Eddystone, 
fourteen miles out; and the other up the Tamar, at 
least as far as Saltash. The stream is of noble 
breadth, and dotted all over by gun-boats, frigates, 
and the first-rate leviathans of war. At Saltash you 
will see Brunel’s tubular bridge, deemed by many 
that great engineer’s masterpiece. The steamer 
will take you to Calstock, within five miles of Tavi- 
stock, from whence you may easily explore the rug- 
ged and stony desert of Dartmoor. The loveliest 
stream in the west of England here takes its origin 
—the Dart, and you ought not to leave the county 
without descending that portion of it which is be- 
tween Totnes and Dartmouth. Many call it the 
English Rhine; but in natureeverything is unique— 
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the same scene is never reproduced—we see a pro- 
digal and unexhausted variety. ‘This ten miles of 
river passage is an enchanting little trip. The 
steamboat goes twice a day each way, and only 
charges ninepence or a shilling, according as you 
choose to sit, fore or aft. Leaving Totnes you 
glide between fair meadows and wooded slopes, 
sometimes between steep uplands and dark rocky 
banks. One of the finest reaches is that at Sharp- 
ham. <A noble mansion stands high above the 
stream, embosomed in woods, and the river sweeps 
by in a splendid curve. This semicircular sweep of 
the Sharpham woods wilk remain graven in your 
memory. Leaving these, the river expands, send- 
ing out some wide branches on either hand. As 
we near Dartmouth, it has all the appearance of a 
broad lake; for the hills on both sides slope down 
to each other, and we seem completely landlocked, 
yet we are not more than a.mile from the open sea. 
We know no town so romantically situated as 
Dartmouth ; lofty yet luxuriantly green hills rise 
immediately behind the town, and the streets are 
so steep that flights of steps are required to ascend 
them. ‘The best houses are seen high above on 
terraces, No one would dream that the ocean was 
so near, from the look of the place. It is a lively 
port; for in summer, what with the river craft and 
the pleasure yachts, there is abundance of com- 
pany, and it winter it is a blessed haven for the 
storm-tossed mariner. 

Being en rowte to Torquay, we took the steam- 
boat to Greenway, a romantic village three miles up 
the stream on the left bank, and from this the coach 
conveyed us to the Brixham-road Station, and thence 
we went by rail to Torquay. 

We soon came in sight of Torbay, and, gliding past 
Paignton, a bathing village, we saw the hills around 
Torquay, which lies in the opposite horn of the bay, 
all dotted over with white villas, tier above tier, each 
of them sparkling in its own green inclosure. It 
was magnificent weather; the green of the woods, 
the deep indigo blue of the sunny bay, and the 
glittering mansions on the heights, altogether com- 
posed as gay and smiling a scene as we ever beheld. 
The detached and semi-detached villas of Torquay 
must, we should think, amount to some hundreds. 
[t is the great feature of the place. This detaching 
of residences, each in its own inclosure, near but 
not touching, has in it something peculiarly sweet 
and pleasant. It corresponds, as Coleridge has re- 
marked, to our best idea of human nature, which is 
neighbourly but not gregarious, This great abun- 
dance and variety of villas at ‘Torquay, sprinkled 
over all the surrounding hills, the handsomest of 
them almost approaching to small palaces, and the 
humblest of them to rustic yet ornamental cottages, 
presents a great distinction between this and most 
other watering-places or sea-side sojourns. Here 
there’is an affluence of villas; elsewhere there is 
generally a scarcity of them; and if the stranger, 
as he strolls along, just ventures to peep within the 
gate, what sweet and delicious abodes does he con- 

inually meet. Here he will find the trim lawn, 
he smiling flower-bed, the world-excluding grove. 


“ooking down through openings in the verdure, he | 


will catch “the many-twinkling smile of ocean” 


in this sweetest of bays, and hear its lulling mur- 
mur, 

Torbay, in a corner of which, on the north side, 
Torquay lies, is a very deep and well-sheltered inlet, 
and has grand historical recollections, besides its 
own soft, and, what we may call, southern beauty. 
It was here that William of Orange first touched 
English ground—an obelisk marks the spot—on that 
great day for us all, November 5th, 1688, a day of. 
which we may solemnly say, as the Israelites did of 
the high day of their national deliverance—that it isa 
day much tobe remembered by Englishmen through- 
out all their generations. He cast anchor in Brix-; 
ham Roads, and thence went on, greeted rapturously’ 
by all the notabilities of the county, conquering 
and to conquer. We would advise the stranger 
to revise his recollections of that event, and to 
rekindle his national and religious enthusiam in the 
glowing and picturesque pages of Macaulay, and 
then to visit the small fishing town of Brixham, on 
the opposite side of the bay, near its southern verge, 
and about a mile and a balf from the bluff headland 
of Berry-head, It may be called a sacred spot of 
English history, “where at each step imagination 
burns.” You may drive along theroad, which, for the 
most part of the way, keeps near the water, or goin 
a sailing-boat, if the wind favours, right across the 
bay some five or six miles. The shores throughout 
the twelve miles circumference of this bay, from 
Berry-head to Hope’s Nose—an out-lying rock at 
its northern extremity—are very varied; and though 
its general character is that of mild and soft beauty, 
yet is it never tame or uninteresting. Like the 
Thames, though gentle, it is never dull. The bluff 
promontory of Berry-head is its grand portal at the 
south, and the bold and steep hills and cliffs which 
overhang Torquay, give spirit and grandeur to its 
northern boundary. The intermediate scenes, in- 
cluding the more level tracts of Livermead and 
Paignton, are of a milder character, but always 
lovely. The piano of nature is fully as necessary 
to the full contentment of mind and heart, as iis 
stormier and grander strains. The eye, in the wide 
circuit of that bay, lights on none but beautiful ob- 
jects, and such as satisfy the mind in all moods—so 
far, indeed, as external objects can satisfy it. 

But we are now at Brixham, a bustling fishing 
town, employing two hundred sail of trawlers and 
one thousand five hundred men to man them. What 
a nursery of stout and gallant seamen! and whata 
magazine of food! We hope that fish may enter 
more and more into the national consumption. li 
would probably be better at once for our pockets 
and our constitutions. Is it not true that a pre- 
vailing fault of Englishmen is the use of a too heavy 
diet? Our digestive powers are over-tasked by it; 
it produces inflammatory disorders. ‘The extensive 
introduction of fish, as a regular constituent of the 
national diet, would correct this tendency; at the 
same time that it would be favourable to more light 
and equable spirits. Lighter drinks and lighter 
| food are a national desideratum. Divine Providence 
| has given to us, in the waters, a magazine of food 
| which no hunger can exhaust; and, perishable as 
is the article, railway carriage can convey it in time 
i over half the kingdom. The sole and the mackerel 
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which are canght in Torbay over night, are sold in 
the early morning at Bath and Bristol. What 
shoals of mackerel are to be seen off this coast, 
gleaming under the waters, in sunshine glittering 
like silver, and at night phosphorescent ! 

Brixham is now an important contributor to the 
national larder. £600 worth of fish is often sold in 
a week on Brixham quay. The head fishermen and 
owners of the trawlers are very considerable persons. 
Twelveof them clubbed together, and some years ago 
purchased the manor of Brixham. We have heard 
of the twelve beer-kings of London, and we may 
talk of the twelve fish-lords of Brixham. 

Being at Brixham, by all means go on to Berry- 
head, about a mile farther, which bluff—the Ame- 
ricans use the term substantively—of pale pinky 
limestone is a noble object from all points of the 
bay. ¥ou will find a table-land at the top—the ves- 
tiges of a Roman camp—half-crumbling batteries 
with embrasnred lines, and mouldering barrack 
ranges—defensive designs of the last war, but now 
dll abandoned. Walking on this level expanse, 
what exhilarating breezes play about you! what a 
glorious panorama greets you! The whole of Tor- 
bay, and every creek and cove in its whole circuit, is 
now within your glance. Torquay, with its pier, and 
with its diadem of white villas glittering on the 
sides of its green hills, and crowning its cliffs, is 
distinctly visible. You do not wonder at Napoleon’s 
exclamation, as he stood on the deck of the “ Bellero- 
phon,” then lying-to, wind-bound, off Berry-head, 
“Oh! what a beautiful country;” and sorely he 
longed to be allowed to reside in it; though no doubt 
with ulterior designs, as permitting the chance of a 
second escape. It was near Berry-head too that the 
encounter with the Spanish Armada took place; and 
no doubt the headland was covered that day with 
anxious thousands, spectators of the fight. So, then, 
we have fine historical recollections to enhance our 
enjoyment of the scenery. 

In looking across an expanse of sea with land 
beyond, as in a bay, or a narrow channel, like that 
between the Isle of Wight and the Hampshire 
coast, we have often remarked how much greater 
the extent of water appears, and how much longer 
the level, than in looking seawards with no land 
beyond. Contrary to what one would imagine & 
priori, the plain of ocean when thus bounded appears 
vaster, and its waves more multitudinous. In a 
blank sea-view, except in a dead calm, we seem to 
observe the convexity of the globe, and thus the 
view appears shorter. A deep and well-defined 
bay, like Torbay, is a most sweet sea-residence. 
Earth and ocean here combine their best. 

Its shores afford great variety of abode. If the 
town of Torquay is found too hot, then Paignton, not 
being backed by limestone rocks, offers a more open 
and cooler situation ; you will find there level mea- 
dows and walks, with a fine extent of broad, firm, and 
smooth sands. The heights around Torquay are of 
course airy enough, but all may not like the constant 
ascent and descent required. For these, there is a 
pretty row of houses with gardens in front, under 
the cliff. Nowhere can be seen a more picturesque 
assemblage of objects. Two deep valleys meet, and 
inclose the little town in the bottém. But a pre- 





cipitous cliff rises on one side of the harbour, and 
just opposite to it on the other side, the verdant 
slopes of Park Hill with a flagstaff at the top, and 
villas, nestling amid the most luxuriant foliage 
sprinkled over the sides. There is a back-ground 
also of noble hills between these two points. 

There is a fine bathing establishment on a pro- 
montory near the pier, and a secluded bathing-cove 
for ladies. We have spoken of villas as the cha- 
racteristic of Torquay, not streets and squares and 
crescents, like other fashionable resorts. There is, 
however, one crescent most romantically situated, 
quite away from the town, and beyond the hill 
which overtops it. We allude to Hesketh Crescent ; 
it faces the sea, and has very charming views. 
Near it rises a headland of precipitous limestone 
rock, in which there is a deep chasm overgrown 
with ivy and ash-trees, which take root and find 
support in the fissures of the rock—called Daddy’s 
Hole. Let no stranger omit to visit it. The view 


.from the summit embraces the whole line of coast, 


even to Portland Bill. The same glorious view is 
also obtainable from Babbicombe, only two miles 
from Torquay. On the top of the cliff, four hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea, your eye 
will embrace this vast circuit of coast. Looking 
down from this height into the bay, one may admire 
the sea breaking on a perfectly white beach, also 
the colour of the water, deepening from the palest 
green through successive shades of the same to 
perfect blue. Lodging-houses and villas are now 
fast multiplying on the heights of Babbicombe; to 
say nothing of some exquisite cottages, embowered 
in the woodland-sloping to the sea-shore, each with 
its lawn and with its garniture of myrtles, aloes, 
citrons and fuchsias. Nor forget to inquire for 
Anstey’s Cove, still nearer Torquay, where you will 
also observe, as at Babbicombe, a milky white beach, 
and admire its fine effect under the deepening waters. 
There are marble quarrics, from the stone of which 
is constructed the Italian villa of the Bishop of 
Exeter, which is just above, and commands a view 
of this singularly sweet and secluded cove. 

A word about the climate of Torquay. The winter 
and spring are the proper seasons; as it is then— 
couched as it is at the foot of lofty hills all round, 
and with a southerly exposure—perhaps the mildest 
place in all England, after Penzance, but with the 
advantage of very much less rain. Its small range 
of temperature is also remarkable. The mean daily 
range of the thermometer in England is 143 degrees: 
at Torquay it is less than 10 degrees. The quarterly 
range shows a still greater difference. Throughout 
England it is 46 degrees, at Torquay but 15 degrees. 
Foreigners are often found to prefer it to Italy or 
the south of France. The Princess Olga of Russia 
passed here a whole winter. 

But we must leave this charming neighbourhood, 
and hasten home. And as you journey eastward, 
remark the geological transition from the white 
and grey limestone of Torbay, to the new red sand- 
stone, if not for its scientific, yet for its picturesque 
effect. About Babbicombe, crimsoned cliffs alter- 
nate with grey, and the crimson becomes more 
frequent as we go eastward. You will admire 
Teignmouth, with its broad river and its long 
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bridge, and its fine and spacious green in front of 
the sea—a noble promenade, lined with excellent 
houses and the public rooms. You will also admire 
Dawlish, with its lively strand, its pretty lawn, with 
the clear rivulet running down its side into the sea, 
and above all, the deep red cliffs, which are here so 
imposing, and which, when the light of sunset is 
upon them, look blood-red. Who does not admire 
the rich look of the red lands of Devonshire! and its 
produce does not belie its appearance. The pretty 
white villas of Exmouth are next seen across the 
broad embouchure of the Exe; while on the right 
we descry Mamhead on its lordly height, reposing 
on a slope of the Haldon hills; and, passing in 
front of Powderham Castle, the seat of the Earls 
of Devon, we soon arrive at Exeter. 





A RACE FOR LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DANESBURY HOUSE,” 
CHAPTER I.—ROBERT LETELLIER. 


Ir may not have been the reader’s privilege to visit 
the department of the Isére, in the south-east of 
France. Not to have travelled as far as Paris 
would be something surprising in these days, but 
comparatively few have penetrated beyond the ca- 
pital. The remoter parts of France are beautiful : 
the scenery is magnificent; nothing can be more 
enchanting to the eye than the views on the line 
of route from Lyons to Grenoble, coach-road; they 
are beyond what the imagination can conceive. I 
cannot say as much for the towns and villages; 
some of them are as wretched as the scenery amidst 
which they rise is fine; and the manners and cus- 
toms of their inhabitants, taking them on the aver- 
age, are at least a hundred years behind Paris in 
refinement. "@ 

I passed some months in these towns years ago ; 
and I and the streets, and the streets’ peculiarities, 
not the least remarkable of which were the smells, 
did not get on well together. Some streets were 
nartow: a long-armed man could touch the houses 
on either side; and, what with the contiguity of 
the houses and their excessive height, you had, in 
walking along, to throw your head completely back, 
and strain your eyes upwards, if you wished to ob- 
tain a vista of the rich blue sky, darker and richer 
than it is with us. The narrowness of the streets 
was not all the grievance: a gutter, a yard wide, 
ran through the middle, the sides gently sloping 
down to it, and when a carriage came along, the 
horse splashing through its midst and splashing 
you, you had to make a rush for the nearest open 
doorway, and obtain shelter till the carriage had 
passed ; for, as there was but barely room, not an 
inch to spare, for its wheels to escape the houses, 
what was to become of you, had you remained in 
its way? Foot pavement was a thing unknown, 
(had there been space to lay it on,) and the sharp 
rude stones hurt unaccustomed feet. Woe to you, 
also, if you were perambulating these streets at ten 
at night; you might venture earlier, or you might 
venture later, but if you were in them as the hour 
struck, you would hear the windows above open, 
stentorian lungs shout out “ Sauve qui peut,” and 
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then, woe to your head unsheltered from the deluge! 
These were some of the “customs” a stranger 
then had to encounter, very much to his astonish- 
ment, and I do not doubt that they prevail still. 

One evening, the cathedral clock in the town of: 
Grenoble struck six, and the cathedral bell imme- 
diately rang out for “Salut.” Some stragglers, 
chiefly women, might be seen turning into the 
Place Nétre Dame, where the cathedral is situated, 
in obedience to its call, but the congregation is not 
scanty at the ordinary evening services. One lady, 
dressed in black, stole in quietly, apparently no- 
ticing nothing. Her eyes were cast down, her air 
was abstracted, and it might be suspected that she 
was in some trouble. It was Madame Letellier. 
She drew off her right-hand glove, dipped her fin- 
gers in the eaw bénite, touched her forehead with 
it, and then, lifting a chair, carried it close to the 
altar, first paying her halfpenny for it. There she 
knelt upon it, her head bowed in her clasped hands ; 
she never lifted her head, she never lifted her eyes; 
she appeared to be perfectly absorbed in grief or 
devotion, perhaps both. The very short service 
over, she turned to leave the church again; but ere 
she could pass out at the great doors, many friends 
surrounded her, one only question on their lips— 
How was her husband ? 

“Thank you,” she answered, “he is no worse; 
indeed, the doctors consider there is a slight im- 
provement this evening. I do all I can—pray: I 
cannot do more. I trust it may please God to hear 
me.” 

“That he will hear you is certain, for God is 
good,” whispered a lady at her side, one who had a 
countenance marked with care: “whether he will 
see fit to answer in the manner you wish, is another 
thing. His ways are not as our ways.” 

“When my dear mamma was ill, I prayed that 
she might live, but she did not,” interposed a 
pretty girl, with tears in her eyes—Annette Carine: 
“therefore, as God took her, I know that it was 
best she should go.” 

Smiling sadly upon Annette, and curtseying se- 
veral times ceremoniously low to the group in 
general, as is the custom with the French ladies, 
Madame Letellier withdrew from the church and 
passed on. She took her way in the direction of 
the Place Grenette, and entered one of the hand- 
somest houses in the vicinity. It was the property 
of her husband, and they occupied the first floor, 
and retained exclusive right to the courtyard at the 
back, and to the garden. Her son was in the sa- 
loon when she entered it—a gentlemanly young 
man, taller than the average run of his country- 
men, and with a remarkably pleasant countenance. 

“ Robert, how is he now ?” . 

“ As much better as it is possible to be,” was the 
cheering answer: “he has actually been asking if 
he may not have something to eat.” 

“A deceitful improvement, a false craving,” 
murmured Madame Letellier. 

“Now, mother, don’t continue to worry your- 
self,” laughed Robert, who could not associate the 
idea of danger with his father, hitherto in the en- 
joyment of robust health. “ As if colds ever killed 
strong men !” 
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M. Letellier—he who was lying in bed ill—was 
one of the first glove manufacturers of Grenoble: 
glove manufacturing, you may be aware, being the 
staple trade of the place. He was deemed to be a 
rich man, and they lived in very good style and 
kept their carriage—not that it takes half the money 
to do these things there, and to maintain certain 
luxuries, that it does in England. We spend our 
money in pretension, in keeping up appearances, in 
trying to be finer than others: with the French, 
pretension is rare. ‘I'wo children were theirs: the 
daughter had married well, and lived in Lyons; 
the son, Robert, who had received a liberal and 
classical education, was with his father in the 
manufactory. M. Letellier had caught cold, and it 
had settled on his chest; the French doctors called 
it fluwion de poitrine: we should call it inflamma- 
tion. It was violent, and attended with dangerous 
symptoms. 

Madame Letellier went to his room, and found 
him to all appearance much better, as her son had 
said; and at the stated time the household retired 
to rest. Before morning, however, they were 
aroused: M. Letellier was worse; and when the 
medical men arrived, they said he had not many 
hours to live. 

Standing over the bed, as the morning advanced, 
were his wife and son. He appeared restless, cast- 
ing his eyes to the door, and anxious to say some- 
thing; but power of speech had nearly left him. 
Suddenly he clutched his son’s arm, and the latter 
bent down to catch the half-formed words that 
issued from his lips. 

“The letters! Any letters? Where are they ?” 

Robert went to the manufactory, and brought 
back three letters. “ Shall I unseal them for you, 
father ?” he bent to whisper. 

For answer, M. Letellier grasped the letters with 
an eager movement, as of fear, and thrust them 
under himself as he lay in bed. His wife turned to 
her son. “ What is in them thus to agitate him P” 

* Nay, I know nothing,” replied young Letellier. 

The doctors were not wrong: they seldom are 
when they pronounce that life is on the wing; 
and when the spirit of Robert Letellier the elder 
passed away, the attendants drew the letters from 
underneath his body. He had died in peace, ac- 
cording to the creed of his professed religion, 
having received absolution and the last sacra- 
ments of the church. 

But whether death is busy or not, business may 
not be neglected, and Robert, in the midst of his 
grief, drew his mother’s attention to the letters. 
“Shall I open them, or will you?” he inquired. 
“'Two, L see, are from England, and may contain 
pressing orders which must be made known in the 
manufactory.” 

Madame Letellier lifted her pale face from the 
arm of her cushioned chair. You.” 

Robert opened the first that came to hand: it 
was, as he had surmised, an order for gloves from 
one of the London wholesale houses. He then 


opened the second: that was from another London 
house, but it conveyed no order, only an intimation 
that, from the pressure of misfortunes, they had 
It was bad 


been obliged to suspend, payment. 
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news: Robert knew that a heavy sum was owing 


by them to his father. He said nothing, judging 
that his mother had enough grief for the present 
moment, but quietly laid the letter atop of the other, 
and took up the third. 

That was the letter that M. Letellier had been 
so anxious for in his last moments; its contents 
proved it; ominous contents, which seemed to stop 
the pulses of Robert as he gathered them in. M. 
Letellier, unknown to his wife and son, had been 
embarking in large speculations connected with the 
Bourse in Paris—one of those delusive schemes 
which (in prospective) are certain to make the for- 
tune of all who engage in them, turning staid old 
merchants’ heads with golden visions, but which, 
in their result, generally bring ruin. Nothing short 
of ruin, utter ruin, did this letter convey to the 
senses of young Robert Letellier. It appeared the 
crash had been expected for some days, and had 
now come; and its deluded supporters, not content 
with venturing their available money, had managed 
to render themselves liable for damages. Did the 
anticipated blow contribute to his father’s sudden 
death ? No wonder he had been anxious for letters, 
dying though he was; no wonder he had striven to 


hide them from the eyes of his wronged family. - 


An exclamation of dismay, which, in the anguish of 
the moment, he was utterly unable to suppress, 
burst from Robert’s lips. But he recollected him- 
self, drowned its sound in the best way he could, 
and put the letters in his pocket. 

Madame Letellier’s ears were quick, for they were 
sharpened by an undefined dread. She turned 
round and looked at her son. “Who are the letters 
from ?” 

“Two are from London, and one from Paris,” was 
the answer. “Rather a large order from London.” 

“Go on, Robert, there is bad*news behind.” 

“Tf there is, mother, this is not a day to impart 
it to you.” 

“A day of grief like this has never come to you 
or to me before, Robert: such a one can never come 
to me again. Whatever ill there may be behind, it 
cannot be worse than what has come. Let me 
know it. Does it concern Charlotte ?” 

“Oh, no, the news is not from Charlotte. One 
of the London houses has gone; it was owing us 
largely.” 

Madame Letellier paused a moment. “ Was the 
failure expected by you in the manufactory ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Then it was not that fear which disturbed your 
father in dying; terribly disturbed in his mind he 
has been for some days past: I have seen it; there 
is a third letter, Robert.” 

“ Mother, I cannot tell you the tidings that letter 
brings. Spare me; spare yourself to-day.” 

She held out her hand for the letter. “I will 
read them for myself; better I should know all at 
once. Give it me, I say; you have but one parent 
now, and you may not begin by being disobedient.” 

Most reluctantly he handed her the fatal letter. 
But, in the absorbing grief of her husband’s loss, 
she appeared but little affected by its contents: and 
yet she no doubt fully took in the utter ruin that 
must come upon them. “ Aujourd’hui roi, demain 
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rien,’ She muttered, crushing the letter in her 
hands. 


The French saying Madame Letellier had used, 
“To-day king, to-morrow nothing,” was a not inapt 
illustration of their fortunes, past and to come. 
Three months after the death of its chief, the re- 
spected old house of Letellier had ceased to exist 
in the commercial world. It had not failed; it had 
not become bankrupt; it had honourably paid ail 
its obligations in full; but, to do this, everything 
they possessed had to be sold, even the household 
furniture, and Madame Letellier and her son were 
left, deprived of a home. Robert bad not relin- 
quished the business without a struggle to retain 
it; it was one of the best in Grenoble, but to carry 


it on without funds was impossible; and indeed its 


stock, machines, etc., had to be parted with to help 
pay the debts. 

A gentleman came forward, Monsieur Jean Marie 
Carine, the father of that girl you saw for a moment 
in the cathedral. He was another substantial glove 
manufacturer of Grenoble, but his business was not 
so large or his connection so good as that of the 
Letelliers. “I should like to buy the house and 
premises,” he said; “and I will establish my busi- 
ness where yours has been, and will pay you what 
is fair for the good-will, if you will introduce me to 
the clientéle as your successor. What say you to 
the proposal ?” 

Robert reflected, and, seeing nothing better to be 
done, was fain to acquiesce. The premises and the 
business must pass from him, and they might as 
well pass to the Pére Carine (as he was familiarly 
called in the town) as to anybody else. “I am 
willing,’ was his reply, “if we can agree about 
terms.” Pére Carine did agree, and took possession. 

The French, for some social virtues, are not so 
eminent as the English; but there is one in which 
they put us to shame, that of filial piety. Nothing 
can exceed the love, the reverence, all classes of the 
French, whether in a high or a low station, bear for 
their aged parents; I can tell you, some of us might 
go over there and take a lesson from them. Char- 
lotte, the daughter of Madame Letellier, arrived from 
Lyons with her husband, and they carried her off 
in all tenderness. “Our house is yours, mother,” 
they both said, “and our chief study shall be to 
make you happy in it.” 

But Robert—what was he to do? Grenoble pro- 
phesied that Robert might become a vaut-rien; 
might, as we sometimes phrase it in these fast days 
of ours, go to the bad. Robert Letellier had been 
expensively reared, and, though a glove manufac- 
turer, was rather given to idle and extravagant 
habits—to live the life of a gentleman. Shooting 
or fishing often occupied his morning, the café in 
the afternoon, visiting and the theatre in the even- 
ing; the Letelliers had moved in the best society 
of the place, and Robert was much courted in it. 
How would he like to turn to and earn his bread 
before eating it ? 

Whether Robert would like it or not, he resolved 
to do it. He stood one day without the gates of 
the town, leaning over the bridge that covers the 
river Drac, its waters flowing on to Grenoble, to 
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empty themselves into the Isére. He was taking 
stern counsel with himself. “TI am fit for nothing 
but to follow the occupation to which I have been 
brought up,” he soliloquised. “ My brother-in-law 
will get me a clerkship in a banker’s house at Lyons, 
if I choose; but I never did make any hand at 
accounts, at book-keeping, and I hate it worse than 
anything going. No, I must stick to my trade; 
and as I can no longer be master—ay, and the first 
master of the place, as I looked to be—I must even 
swallow my pride and become a journeyman.” 

A scowl contracted his brow, for the word went 
terribly against the grain, and he bent his eyes over 
the running waters, seeing them not, so lost was he 
in deep thought. The river was flowing gently be- 
tween its green banks, the scenery rising behind it 
was beautiful in its grandeur, but he saw nothing. 

“ But let me embrace it with a will. There's no 
lot on earth but may be rendered palatable by our 
making the best of it in all open earnestness before 
our fellow men. I shall not be the less Robert 
Letellier, a name respected in Grenoble; I need not 
be less the gentleman, save that I shall have scant 
time on my hands to waste as such. If the Pére 
Carine is looking out for a manager, as report goes, 
why, Pll go and offer myself; in a week’s time I 
shall have got over the humiliation of serving in 
the house where I have commanded; and better 
days may turn up in time, who knows? I. may 
become master again, if I resolutely bring my ener- 
gies and hopes to the task, and work on for it; 
steady perseverance in. duty must, and does, bring 
its reward sooner or later. ‘ Aide-toi, et Dieu 
t’aidera.’” 

With the valuable axiom on his lips, valuable in 
their language as in ours, as in any, and pregnant 
with truth, “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” Robert Letellier turned round, re-entcred 
the town through the gates of its heavy fortifica- 


‘tions, closed at night, and proceeded with a rapid 


step, fearful perhaps that his resolution might fail, 
to the house of M. Carine—his own house until a 
month ago. Passing under its large gateway, portc 
cochére, the French call it, over which the house was 
in part built, he gained the paved yard, and entered 
the manufactory, leaving the pleasant garden on his 
right. 

“Can I see M. Carine ?” he inquired, finding his 
way to the counting house. 

“M. Carine is indoors, sir; he is ill again.” 

Pére Carine was in fact subject to periodical fits 
of gout, and they had the knack of coming on at 
particularly inopportune seasons. He was a short, 
stout, jolly sort of man, with the reputation of being 
the best judge of kid skins, and the best judge of a 
good dinner, in all Grenoble; and little cared he for 
anything in existence, save the good dinners and 
his pretty daughter Annette: not but what he did 
care for money also, and liked to make it. The 
faculty told him that the gout was the result of the 
dinners; but Pére Carine laughed good-humouredly 
and would not believe them. In taking to the 
Letellier premises and to its clientéle (as much of 
the latter as he could get) he had considerably in- 
creased his scale of business, had more workmen, 
and larger doings altogether ; but scarcely were they 
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set afloat when his old enemy the gout came on, 
confining him to his room. Pére Carine fumed for 
a day, then he fretted for a day, and then he re- 
solved to look out for somebody, above the run of a 
common foreman, who might manage in his place; 
and the resolve went forth to Grenoble. 

On a green-baize rest, when Robert entered, 
were his two legs, each looking, in its linen ban- 
dages, the size of a beer-barrel. Annette, a blue- 
eyed laughing fairy of nineteen, was with him, 
chatting merrily ; but her silvery tongue died away 
to silence, her laughter to reserve, and she rose 
and dropped a stately curtsey. Robert bowed for- 
mally in return, his head bending nearly to the 
ground—just one of those bows you were made 
perform by your dancing-master, but which an 
Englishman would never use afterwards, in real 
life, unless he believed himself a candidate for Bed- 
jam. Annette Carine had often met Robert in 
society; but the manners in France of young un- 
married ladies, and those observed to young ladies, 
are reserved and ceremonious in the extreme. She 
left the room. , 

“M. Carine,” began Robert, in his frank, straight- 
forward way, “I have called upon a matter of 
business. Are you well enough to hear me ?” 

“T am well enough for anything except getting 
beyond this room, and I wish the plague had the 
gout,” was the answer of Pére Carine. “Take a 
seat, young sir.” . 

“T have been informed that you are looking out 
for a manager,” proceeded Robert. 

“So I am.” 

“Will you try me ?” 

The question took the manufacturer by surprise. 
“You! what good do you suppose you would do 
me?” 

- “ As much good as any one else, I hope, be the 
other who he may,” answered Robert. “I know 
the business thoroughly.” 

“To know a thing is one affair; to do it is an- 
other,” objected Pére Carine. “ You never troubled 
yourself with too much work: you played the gen- 
tleman.” 

“Granted. But those days are over, gone away 
amongst the have beens. I must work for my 
living now, and I have resolved to do so. Try me, 
and I will endeavour to give you satisfaction.” 

He waited for a reply, but none came. 
Carine sat looking at him. 

“You do not doubt my capability of manage- 
ment, surely, M. Carine!” 

“T don’t doubt that you possess that, if you 
choose to exert it. But, have you counted the 
cost? You will be my servant, and must obey 
where you have been master.” 

A flush of pain dyed Robert’s face, even to the 
roots of his hair; but he shook off sad feelings 
bravely—he shook off pride. “I have counted the 
cost,” he said. “I repeat to you, M. Carine, that 
I have resolved to put my shoulder to the wheel, 
and I did not do that with my eyes shut as to all 
I should have to encounter. Give me the post, 
and I will strive to do my duty in it.” 

“Til try you,” said Pére Carine. 
morrow.” 


Pére 


“Come to- 





A RACE FOR LIFE. 


THE COUNTRY CARRIER 


Tue subject of this sketch is rapidly passing out of 
view, and vanishing from the face of the land to 
which he has long been so picturesque an append. 
age. Already, a thousand pleasant places which 
have seen him daily, any time these hundred years 
past, shall see him no more. He has gone—has 
disappeared out of their horizon, with his bonneted 
cart, his stout plodding horse, his rattling bells and 
pomegranates, his lusty rustic greeting and parting 
cheer; and ere long he will have faded out of the 
English landscape, and will have to be sought for 
in the paintings of Gainsborough and Wilson, of 
Lambert and Smith of Chichester, all of whom 
loved him well and have immortalized him on their 
canvas. 

In the days of his popularity the country carrier 
was, to the poor and middling classes of the pea- 
santry, what the parliamentary train is now, only 
he was a great deal more than that, as we shall 
presently see. He was licensed by government 
regulations to carry passengers as well as goods; 
but he was forbidden, under a severe penalty, to 
transport passengers at a greater rate of speed than 
four miles an hour, or a moderate walking pace. 
He did not boast to his patrons of this clause in 
his licence, and made a show of independence by 
trotting in and out of towns and villages at a rather 
spanking pace, especially when the road lay down 
the hill; but what he gained by a short trot he was 
sure to lose by a long crawl, and was rarely known 
to exceed the authorized pace on the average of the 
whole journey. 

He had customers along the whole of his line of 
route, and was the medium of communication be- 
tween all the families of the district; he carried 
their presents at anniversaries, at birth-days, and 
at Christmas time. His passengers were of all 


‘| classes among the poor—the frequenters of the 


market, the travelling pedlar with his pack, the 
road-side tramps and artisans in search of employ- 
ment, the soldier’s wife on route to join her husband, 
and especially the servant-girl, whom, and whose 
splashed-purple box he carried to her new place. 
He knew all the servant-girls well, and all about 
them—had known their parents, and how they were 
brought up: to a great extent he was their confi- 
dant; he knew their sweethearts, and when they 
couldn’t write, he carried messages between them, 
cunningly disguised inquiries and symbolic replies, 
intended to keep him in the dark, he lending him- 
self to the intention with perfect good-will. He 
was also in the confidence of the mistresses as well 
as the maids, and when places were vacant, was 
often the first person applied to with a view to 
filling them, and carried the news of the vacancy 
far and wide. 

In busy seasons his tented cart was a sight to 
see; there was a kind of back stage which would 
let down and up, and when passengers were crowded 
inside, goods had to be piled up in the rear. His 


horse, “ Dimple,” never relished this arrangement, 
which had a tendency to lift him off his legs by 
disturbing the balance of power; but he knew it 
was of no use protesting, and made the best of it, 
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only stopping now and then when the shafts got 

about his ears, to have affairs overhauled and re- 

adjusted. . 
Punctuality was. not one of the virtues of the 








t of 





bn, country carrier; perhaps it was too much to expect 
nd- J rhim. You might book yourself by his convey- 
ich ance, but you need not expect him to start exactly 
tee at the appointed time. Perhaps he would name 
t " seven o'clock in the morning, and after breakfasting 
: j in a hurry to be in time, you might find it half- 


: past eight before Dimple came forth in his glistening 
ing trappings, and was backed into the shafts, and close 





7 upon nine before he was fairly on the road. It was 
" TF no use toremonstrate; if you did so, you would be 
dea probably reminded that Mr. Goble didn’t travel by 
ws contract; that he had made no covenant with the 
public; that he needn’t go at all if he didn’t like; 

i and that he certainly should not start till he had 
sais his load: nay, we have known it to happen that, 
aly when the load did not answer his expectations, and 


hall the weather had a gloomy look, Mr. Goble has de- 
vers clined going that journey at all, sending Dimple 
ere back to his stable, and deferring his start to a future 
tg fp Opportunity. 

1 Supposing you to start at eight in the morning, 


vn you might reckon upon arriving at the half-way 
fe in house somewhere about noon, having accomplished 


py fp aiistance of some ten or eleven miles. Here you 
Ae put up for about an hour and a half, during which 
time Dimple had a feed of hay and oats, and you, 


es ushered into the ample raftered kitchen of the 
own § ‘Marquis of Granby,” were introduced to a large 


the and hungry company of sunburnt country farmers 
and yeomen, seated round the long oak table, on 

aul which an enormous round of boiled beef, flanked 
be. @ With mountains of carrots, parsnips, and cabbage, 

ried § ° S8y nothing of a bushel or two of potatoes, sent 
and @ ottha reek whose fragrance gave you immediate 
all | courage for the assault. Here you dined, after the 
the | *shion of the district, not sparing the beef by any 

the @ means, and quenching your thirst with a mug, in 

brown ware, of such wholesome ale as a Londoner 


dloy- 2 
ne never dreams of; and you paid for your dinner, 
hose fg Wcluding ale and attendance, exactly one shilling. 


iain After dining, you have an idle hour before you, to 
bout fy "hile away as you best can. There is a bowling- 
vere fy geen in the rear, with a couple of pleasant arbours 
onfi- fg 8 the accommodation of the players and the spec- 
they tators. Mr. Goble takes up his quarters in one of 
aan these, and, lighting his pipe, sits contemplatively 
ies, watching the devious course of the loaded balls, as 
“ey they are hurled from the hand and travel in eccen- 
He § ‘¢ curves towards the mark. You could do the 
well § Sme if you chose, but you prefer a stroll in the 
was § Jelds,and a glance at the varied landscape that lies 
v to around. , 
ancy It is getting towards two o’clock before Dimple 
18 again in the shafts and you are plodding onwards. 
+ te Some of your fellow-passengers have finished their 
ould UUrney at the half-way house, and there is room 
ceded | 2 new ones in their places. These the carrier 
His | Picks up one at a time, as he ambles steadily 
nent, | Wards his destination. Now it is a labourer, 
-3 by | ary and footsore with long travel; now it is a 
ow it market-woman freighted with eggs and butter; 
of it, J2°W it is a packman stooping under his pack, and 
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only too glad of a lift, though perhaps he has an 
eye to business as well; for, if he thinks you likely 
to be a purchaser, he will unbandage his goods and 
ply you with one bargain after another as he travels 
on. All these chance customers of Mr. Goble pay 
him for their accommodation at the standard rate 
of the road, which is a penny a mile, and when they 
have had as much as they can afford to pay for, or 
feel that they have recruited their strength by a 
short repose, they will descend from the cart with- 
out ceremony, and foot it once more. Though the 
gratuitous passengers are of course not so nume- 
rous, yet there are numbers in the course of a 
season, whom the carrier, out of compassion for 
their poverty and friendlessness, will afford the ac- 
commodation of his conveyance without looking for 
payment. 

Along that retired cross-country road travelled by 
Goble, he and his equipage are as familiar and as 
regularly looked for as the tides are on the sea-coast. 
When the hoofs of Dimple give notice of his ap- 
proach to village or hamlet, the inhabitants—at any 
rate the female portion of them—come out to their 
doors to have a look at him. This is not all to be 
placed to the account of mere curiosity, for there is 
some degree of expectancy as well. Nor are their 
expectations vain. Goble dips his hand into his 
cavern of a pocket, and shies across the road a 
brown paper parcel to one lass, a small paper box 
to another,.a letter to a third, and perhaps delivers 
half a dozen vivd voce messages at the same time. 
All this he does without stopping, only pulling up 
when he has occasion, as is sometimes the case, to 
consign to careful hands a bottle of physic for the 
cure of some old dame’s asthma, or perhaps of 
something better than physic, to recover strength 
to some feeble convalescent. Arrived at his desti- 
nation, the carrier delivers his goods the same 
night, their arrival being generally timed to meet 
the exigencies of the following day’s market. 

The return journey, for obvious reasons, com- 
mences somewhat late in the afternoon, as it would 
be vain to expect either goods or passengers until 
the business of the market, or of the fair, if it hap- 
pens to be fair day, is well over. It is usually a 
little more rapid than the outward trip; but in the 
winter season it has all to be performed in the dark, 
and even in the height of summer Master Goble 
never reaches home till long after the stars are out 
in the sky. You may sometimes be aware of the 
approach of the carrier’s cart in a dark evening 
while it is yet a mile off; for it may chance to be 
full of silly fellows who have been “ wetting their 
bargains” at the market until they have soddened 
their brains and washed all the sense out of them ; 
and, as they rumble and jolt along, they are rous- 
ing the echoes far and near, and scaring the very 
birds in their nests, with their uncouth and discord- 
ant jollity. 

When friend Goble comes within hearing of his 
home, he puts an old battered tin horn to his lips 
and blows a couple of blasts, comparable to the bel- 
lowing of a belaboured ox. Those rough notes, 
however, are music to the ears of his buxom wife, 
to whom they announce that all is well with her 
good man. She forthwith bestirs herself in the 
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preparation of supper: the savoury stew is lifted 
off the fire and turned into a dish, the tankard of 
ale is drawn fresh and foamy, the hearth is swept 
up, and all is made clean and comfortable, and 
bright and smiling, like the face of the worthy dame 
herself. As for Dimple, the carrier’s sturdy boy 
takes charge of him, and, being privately convinced 
that there is not such another horse in the world, 
is not likely to let him want for anything. 

The duties of the country carrier do not usually 
occupy all his time. He may perform the out and 
home journeys once a week, or he may do it twice: 
in either case he will have some considerable spare 
time at his disposal. This odd time is for the 
most part employed in such a way as to engage 
the services of his horse as well as his own: it is 
not unusual to find him farming a bit of land, or 
carrying on the trade of a market-gardener in a 
small way. Thus, he makes one profession dove- 
tail into another, and, in consequence, is generally 
found to be a thriving man, so long as his profession 
has fair play. 

But alas! the doom of the country carrier is 
sealed; the locomotives and the iron-road have 
already driven four-fifths of them from the field; 
and, when all the branch railways for which bills 
have been brought into Parliament are completed, 
and their rolling-stock set a-going, he will have 
become a thing of the past, and we shall look for 
him in vain. 





THE CHANCELLORS, AND JOHN, BARON 
CAMPBELL. 


Tue office of Chancellor has existed with us at 
least a thousand years, for it was held by the 
famous patron of rainy summers, St. Swithin, prior 
to the time of Alfred the Great. But it was long 
a post of very inferior moment, analogous to that 
of a private secretaryship to the king. Your king- 
ships, in those days, when the schoolmaster had 
not been abroad, were often not well up in the 
craft of using a goose-quill, however expert in the 
art of handling the sword. Of necessity, therefore, 
as well as to save trouble, they employed a function- 
ary to affix the sign-manual to writs and grants, 
content themselves to adopt a seal by way of attes- 
tation ; and, to save farther trouble, this was placed 
in the hands of the scribe, to keep and to use as 
authority directed. Hence arose the equivalent 
titles of Keeper of the Great Seal and Chancellor. 
Under the Norman sovereigns the office acquired 
more importance, for the Chancellor sat as one of 
the puisne judges in the king’s court, with the chief 
justiciary; and for the speedier despatch of busi- 
ness, a particular class of causes was referred to 
him in a separate court, hence called the Chancery. 
Thomas & Becket, Longchamps, and other men of 
ambition and energy, added to the functions and 
influence of the chancellorship, till it rose to the 
supreme rank in the time of Edward 1, overtopping 
all other civil positions in the state, to which sub- 
jects may aspire. Becket appeared in France on an 
embassy, in such princely splendour, with his train 
of nobles, esquires, and standard-bearers, with his 
wagons, sumpter-horses, and plate, with his dogs 
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and birds for field sports by the way, that, on enter. 
ing the villages, the astonished Gauls exclaimed, 
“ How wonderful must the king of England be 
himself, when his Chancellor travels in this state!” 

The robed and bewigged dignitary, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain and Ireland, his proper 
style, has precedence of all temporal peers not of 
the blood royal. He is Prolocutor or Speaker of 
the House of Lords; issues writs for summoning 
parliaments ; advises the crown in the appointment 
of puisne judges; nominates and removes justices 
of the peace, commonly consulting with the lords 
lieutenant; and has jurisdiction over infants and 
their property, over idiots and lunatics. He is 
visitor, in the sovereign’s right, of all hospitals and 
colleges of royal foundation; patron of all the 
crown livings; and to slay him in the execution of 
his office is high treason. Among the good things 
that fall to his lot is a salary of £10,000 a-year, be- 
sides the ample opportunity which extensive pa. 
tronage in church and state affords to provide com- 
fortable berths for sons and sons-in-law, brothers, 
nephews, and cousins. But his position is a very 
precarious one when party spirit runs high, and 
there are faction fights between the great political 
leaders of the day. A breath may unmake him 
often very unexpectedly, for he falls with the ca- 
binet to which he belongs. The announcement in 
another place, the “ Ayes have it,” or the “ Noes,” is 
for the time his official death-warrant, if it proclaims 
a decision against the minister upon a vital ques- 
tion. Off goes the grand wig and the distinctive 
garb. Back again to royal hands the Great Seal 
returns, to be bestowed upon some long-waiting 
aspirant, glad to cease familiarity with the proverb 
respecting “ Hope deferred.” Yet, to console him 
for the loss of place and power, he has a retiring 
pension of £5000 a-year—a crumb from the nationil 
table. 

Most of the early chancellors were churchmen, 
for they chiefly in medieval times had pretensions 
to scholarship and legal knowledge. Yet qualifica- 
tion for the office was often completely subordinated 
to the question of its pecuniary value ; and hence 
it went to the highest bidder, either by public auc 
tion or private contract. King Stephen sold it to 
Rufus, Bishop of Durham, for £3006. 13s. 4d., equi: 
valent to £45,000 of our present money ; and King 
John, after him, disposed of it in the same way, but 
made a much better bargain. The buyers did no 
fail to endeavour strenuously to get back the value 
given, with as much more as possible; and one 
notable case of greediness is on record, that of 
Maunsel, who became the most enormous pluralist 
ever known, holding seven hundred benefices, hav: 
ing presented himself to all that fell vacant during 
his term. The last ecclesiastical, chancellor was 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, in the reign of James! 
Though a man of great ability and unwearied it 
dustry, who certainly strove to fit himself for the 
post, his appointment gave vast umbrage to the 
lawyers of Westminster Hall, and led to an amusing 
scene. One of the malcontents resolved to play off 
a practical joke. Accordingly, rising to move in 4 
certain cause, he made a speech crammed with 
words of far-fetched antiquity, long age obsolete, 
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THE CHANCELLORS, AND 


and only to be found in musty records, thinking to 


pose the clerical judge. But he was completely 
foiled. Williams, who detected the plet, preserved 
his temper, and with a serious face answered him 
with such a volley of terms of old logic and meta- 
hysics, such as categorematical and syncategore- 
natical, that the laugh of the court was turned from 
him to the fairly confounded counsel. : 

Whether or not there ever was such a personage 
a3 Pope Joan may be disputed; but certainly 
there has been a Lady Chancellor, who met parlia- 
ment and made a speech, presided in the king’s 
court, heard and decided causes. The proof is 
indubitable, for her commission is extant... She 
received the Great Seal in August, 1253, and sat 
as judge till the following November, when the 
sittings were suspended by her accouchement. 

“ Her name Elinore, of gentle nurture, 
Beyond the seat there was no such creature.” ; 
So says the old ballad. But, upon closer ac- 
quaintance with Lady Chancellor Eleanor of Pro- 
yence, Queen of Henry 111, appointed to the office 
upon her husband leaving the kingdom for the 
continent, the people completely changed their 
minds respecting her. Bringing into the country 
a crowd of needy and greedy relatives and retainers, 
she so harassed the Londoners with exactions of 
queen-gold to sustain them, that the citizens 
mobbed her in the streets, and she fled to the 
Tower for safety, amid shouts of “ Drown the 

witch,” and other cries of execration. 

Delinquent chancellors there have been, who 
were brought to certain decisions by suitably 
applied bribes, and disposed of places in their gift 
for ready money. The number of these criminals 
is doubtless greater than what appears upon the 
record. Unfortunately for his fame, Lord Bacon’s 
name figures in the list, and will continue to do so, 
notwithstanding the industry, tact, and zeal recently 
evinced by Mr. Hepworth Dixon to clear him from 
the charge of corruption. More flagrant was the 
case of Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, in the time of 
George 1, because then the legitimate emoluments 
of the office were clearly defined and amply suf- 
ficient. Brought to trial before his peers for cor- 
rupt administration, he was unanimously found 
guilty, and had his name ingloriously associated 
by the populace; for it became a current saying 
that Staffordshire, his native county, had produced 
“the three greatest rogues ever known in England 
—Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Tom Parker.” 
Perhaps an expensive wife contributed to his ruin. 
It was clearly shown on the trial that a suitor for 
«mastership had waited upon Lady Macclesfield to 
solicit her good offices on his behalf, and, on taking 
his departure, left scme pin-money on the table, 
or £5250. The fallen man retired into obscurity, 
and soon died at his country seat with singular 
calmness. Being informed, a little before midnight, 
that his physician was gone, he replied, “And I 
am going also, but will close my eyelids myself.” 
He did so, and immediately expired. 

The most infamous man that ever held the 
chancellorship—Jeffreys—was alone saved by his 
own decease from a public prosecution for offences 
against the laws and liberties of his countrymen. 
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He fell from pride of place and power amid the 
hurly-burly of the Revolution, and, from having 
been a terror to every one, found himself instantly 
singled out for popular vengeance. Skulking 
through the streets in disguise, he got down to 
‘Wapping, where he was detected in an alehouse, 
wearing the dress of a sailor, in the hope of being 
able to get beyond sea. 
** He took a collier’s coat to sea to go— 
Was ever Chancellor arrayed so ? 
*¢ Jeffreys was prepared for sailing 
In his long tarraulin gown ; 
Where is now }:s furious railing, 
And his blood-congealing frown P’”’ 

After being hustled, pelted, cudgelled, and taken 
before the Lord Mayor, the wretch advised his own 
instant committal'to the Tower, as the best mode 
of protecting himself from the public fury, where 
he speedily died from the effects of fear, rage, 
intoxication, and a painful malady. All kinds of 
lampoons were hurled at him, as his “Last Will 
and 'lestament,” containing the following item :— 
“T order an ell and a half of fine cambric to be cut 
into handkerchiefs for drying up all the wet eyes 
at my funeral; together with half a pint of burnt 
claret for all the mourners in the kingdom.” 

Our northern countrymen cannot certainly com- 
plain of want of success in aspiring to the highest 
legal honours, for during the present century, four 
natives of the soil beyond the Tweed have enjoyed 
the distinction, profit, and power connected with 
having the Great Seal intrusted to their care. 
Allusion is of course made to Wedderburn, created 
Lord Loughborough, to Erskine, Brougham, and 
Campbell, who retained their patronymics on being 
raised to the peerage. A fifth chancellor of the 
century, Lord Eldon, who held office through the 
unusually long term of more than twenty years, 
though a southern with reference to the Tweed, 
was a northern in relation to the Thames and 
Trent, he having been born on the banks of the 
coal-black Tyne, at Newcastle. 

“ Plain John Campbell,” as at one time he styled 
himself, the younger son of a Scotch minister, was 
born at Springfield, near Cupar, on the 15th of 
September, 1781, and made his appearance in our 
metropolis in the year 1800, a candidate for fame 
and fortune at the bar. When Wedderburn com- 
passed the distance between the northern and 
southern capitals on the same errand, the journey 
extended over six days. But mail coaches having 
been established, young Campbell was only two 
days and three nights on the road. Yet this rate 
of travel, a snail’s pace as we consider it, was 
esteemed equally wonderful and dangerous; and 
kind friends advised him to stop at York for a day 
to take breath, “as several persons who had gone 
through without stopping had died of apoplexy 
from the rapidity of the motion.” Late at night 
the coach set him down in a London street, weary 
and hungry, with finances reduced by travelling 
expenses to the low ebb of eighteen-pence. A 
friend had secured for him a cheap lodging near 
the coach-office, of which he at once took pos- 
session, and then sought the office of the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” with which he had communicated 
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respecting an engagement in connection with that 
journal. Finding himself secure of a post and 
some pay, our adventurer next looked out for 
creature comforts, and thought it not imprudent 
to spend all his cash upon three sixpenny plates of 


beef. Such, according to Westminster Hall rumour,” 


were the first night’s proceedings in London of the 
future Lord High Chancellor, one of the most 
notable judges that ever sat in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

The raw Scot became theatrical critic to the 
journal named, and afterwards reporter. He found 
associates and friends by joining a corps of volun- 
teers, and a club composed of sons of the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland, which numbered among 
its members Serjeant Spankie and Wilkie the 
painter. The latter was accustomed to say, “ Born 
in the manse, we have all a patent of nobility ;” 
and long afterwards, when a peer, Campbell de- 
lighted to quote the sentiment. He entered him- 
self immediately a student of Lincoln’s Inn; at- 
tended chiefly to the mysteries of special pleading ; 
was called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, 1806, 
and travelled the Oxford circuit. The young bar- 
rister had no natural advantages whatever for his 
profession. His appearance was unattractive, and 
his manner uncouth. He had no genius, no elo- 
quence, was never impassioned, and his speech was 
strongly tinctured with a northern accent. But he 
had abundant good sense, a competent knowledge 
of law, tact to conciliate attorneys, indomitable 
energy of character, and, always doing his best for 
his clients, he obtained a large practice, and pushed 
his way to the leadership of the circuit. 

Thus passed away twenty years of toil, without 
attaining official honour. But its monotony was 
pleasantly broken in 1821, by a marriage with Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir James Scarlet, 
afterwards Lord Abinger, by whose influence, pro- 
bably, in 1827, Campbell obtained his first profes- 
sional advance, that of a silk gown and a seat 
within the bar. In 1830, when nearly fifty years of 
age, he entered parliament as member for Stafford ; 
became Sir John Campbell, Solicitor-General, mem- 
ber for Dudley, in 1832, and Attorney-General, repre- 
senting Edinburgh, in 1834. His connection with 
that constituency continued till 1841, when he was 
raised to the peerage and the Irish Chancellorship. 
In honour of the places he represented, he called his 
youngest son Dudley, and his youngest daughter 
Edina. High office was lost almost as soon as 
gained, by the fall of the government; and through 
the next five years Lord Campbell devoted himself 
chiefly to the production of his principal writings, 
“The Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” and “The 
Lives of the Chief Justices.” 

“ Several Englishmen,” wrote he, in a note to 
the first of these works, “owe their distinction as 
authors to their crosses as politicians. If my ‘Lives 
of the Chancellors’ gain any celebrity, my humble 
name may be added to the class adorned by Cla- 
rendonand Bolingbroke. I shall then be highly con- 
tented with my lot. I do not undervalue great 
judicial reputation, but I would rather have written 
Hyde’s character of Falkland than have pronounced 
the most celebrated judgments of Lord Hardwick 
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or Lord Eldon.” The work thus referred to took 
the public by surprise, for few had any idea that 
its author had command of such vast stores of 
various and minute information as it displayed. It 
pleased every one by the racy vigour of its style, 
and immediately became popular, though open 
fairly to severe criticism. 

On. the retirement of Lord Denman into private 
life, in 1850, Lord Campbell, then verging upon 
three-score years and ten, succeeded him in the 
Chief Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench. He filled 
that office with great distinction till 1859, when he 
won the highest prize of his profession, and became 
Lord Chancellor. At length, last midsummer, in his 
eighty-first year, the strong frame, taxed with in. 
cessant toil, though still apparently hale, suddenly 
broke down; and alone, in the watches of the night, 
without giving any alarm, the old man’s spirit 
passed away. It is curious to remark that, in bio- 
graphies of this distinguished judge, his name will 
beassociated, at the beginning and end of his career, 
with sites of inglorious judicial celebrity in bygone 
times. He was born at a place which gives the 
denomination of “Cupar justice’ to a system of 
law which executed first and tried afterwards. He 
lies buried in Jedburgh Abbey, near his own northern 
residence; and the name of “ Jedburgh justice” is 
applied to an equally summary code, the leading 
principle of which was, “ Hang all, or save all.” 
Happily, the age when such things were possible is 
numbered with the long departed days, and equally 
so the time when the high magistrates of the realm 
surrendered integrity to the influence of a bribe. 
The deceased peer rendered solid service to his 
country by his Libel Act, which allows a person to 
plead justification, and by his Act for the Suppression 
of Obscene Publications—measures which have con- 
tributed to freedom of discussion and the purity of 
the press. The moral of his example is, that cre- 
ditable distinction may be gained in every sphere of 
life by strenuous effort, and that patient industry, 
combined with integrity of character, will often 
compensate abundantly for external deficiencies and 
the lack of brilliant talents. 

Lord Granville has since told an affecting anee- 
dote. Lord Campbell, in his last conversation with 
his friends and colleagues, a few hours before his 
death, spoke of the prayer in the Liturgy, against 
sudden death, as highly proper and suitable. Per- 
haps he spoke with that presentiment of sudden 
arrest of function which persons subject to heart 
disease usually entertain. Yet there have been 
Christians of unquestioned piety who have doubted 
whether the Church of England has done wisely 
in praying against sudden death, and whether it 
has not herein preserved a relic of superstition. 
The ancients regarded those who died by lightning, 
the most instantaneous of deaths, as the peculiar 
favourites of the gods. - Shall we trust “Him in 
whom we have believed” less hopefully than the 
heathen confided in his gods? ‘Sudden death, 
sudden glory,” was a saying attributed to John 
Wesley; and although few may presume to use 
the words with the same assurance, it is the part 
of true wisdom so to live as that death, however 





it may come, may not find us unprepared. 
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